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FISHING AND SHOOTING 


Kidited by A. C. GouLpD, and Tustrated — : | 
from the Fifteen Origmal Vater Colors by : 
A. &B. Frost, Henry Sandbam, Fr, Hf. Taylor, F. ss Cozzens, 

Frederic Remington, R. BF. Zogbaum and 8. F. Denton. | 
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Sa the past half century many volumes have been written on American sports, and those 

interested in these subjects have been well served. With all the literature, there has been but little 
in the way of illustration which satisfied the sportsman. In fact, so poorly has this work been done, that 
devotees to rifle, rod, and gun have frequently asserted that there were no correct pictures representing 
American sports. Even the work of the best artists, which satisfied many from an_ artistic standpoint, 
when submitted to sportsmen, rather pained than pleased, for their incorrectness made such pictures forever 
unsatisfactory. 

With this knowledge, and influenced by the solicitations of many sportsmen, the work of giving 
truthful illustrations of what are considered the most popular sports in our country, in a series of water- 
colors, was undertaken. If the scenes have been previously illustrated, their incorrectness or commonplace 
character has seemed to warrant bringing out this work. 

The artists considered best qualified to perform this task were engaged; but even with their 
acknowledged artistic talent, the work was arduous, for each original painting was submitted to the 
careful Screener of many practical sportsmen experienced in the sport represented; and not until 
pronounced correct in detail was it considered suitable for reproduction. The fine water-colors of Frost, 
Remrncron, Zocpaum, SanpHAM, Taytor, Denton, Cozzens, and Knoset, in satisfying the critical American 
sportsmen to whom they were submitted, and the work of reproducing their pictures by the Forbes Co. 
being so marvellously exact, one may now possess a series of superb sporting pictures by these well-known 
artists, with interesting descriptive matter, at a price far below the cost of any one of the originals, but 
fully equal in appearance. : 

The editor desires to express here his appreciation of the untiring efforts of brother sportsmen 
who have aided him in this undertaking, and to gratefully acknowledge the valuable services rendered by 


Mr. A. Nelson Cheney. 
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THE SALMON. 


SALMO SALAR (LINNAUS). 


ALMON, the fish of the Atlantic slope, of Great Britain and Norway, is justly 


considered the king of game fishes. The very appearance of a fresh-run salmon 
imeiteates etinde ite 15 <2 game fish. Its small head, plump, full body, well-developed 
fins, and powerful forked tail; its brownish-colored back, shading down its sides to 

glistening silver, interspersed with black spots, and its altogether clean-cut look, 
ee make it the Ultima Thule of the angler’s desire. 

The life of the salmon begins far up at the head of a salmon stream, where, in 
the fall of the year, the parent fish deposit the eggs in the gravel, cover them and leave them. The 
following spring the young fry bursts the shell of the egg and comes out a very helpless fish, with an 
umbilical sac that sustains life until it is absorbed, at which time the little salmon begins an independent 
life, close to the bottom behind a stone, or other obstruction, which breaks the force of the current. It 
does not stray far from its birthplace until it is about eighteen months old, when it is a slender, silvery 
fish, five to seven inches long, with black spots and a few carmine dots on its sides. When the fall 
_freshets come this little salmon swims out into the current, and, with head up stream, backs down to the 
sea. Where he goes, or what he does in the sea, beyond growing and getting fat, no one knows; but 
two years from the next spring he again makes his appearance in the river, and is now a fish of from 
seven to ten pounds in weight, and is four years old. He makes his way up past the tide-water nets 
and weirs until he reaches fresh water, and rests in a salmon pool before continuing the ascent to 
his birthplace. A salmon pool is unlike a trout “hole,” or what is generally understood as a pool, except 
in cases of pools or resting-places below falls in the stream. Ordinarily a salmon pool is a stretch 
of swift water, with gravel or rock bottom, and it may be at the head or foot of rapids. Here it is 
that the angler finds the salmon, and here he casts the fly which lures the lordly fish to his destruction. 
The salmon does not eat in fresh water, as a rule, and it is thought that the fly is taken in a spirit of 
play. Be that as it may, if a fly is cast over a salmon pool when the fish are in the mood to rise, 
the angler has the most glorious sport that can be provided for him, and the memory of it dwells with 
him so long as he can remember. 

: Larger fish than the salmon are taken with rod and line, but not with single leader and by 
casting a fly. Trout, bass, and other fish are “caught” by the angler, but to capture a salmon, he must 
be “killed”; thus giving him a distinction which elevates him above other fishes as something which 


must be fought to the death to secure. 


KILLING SALMON. 


HE fact that our party was on ‘the Godbout, guaranteed excellent sport, as the river had for 
[ years been carefully preserved, the proprietors never allowing more than four rods to be used 
there at one time. 

The choicest locality for fishing is the upper pool, which is at the head of the rapids shown in the 
accompanying picture. Here, it is said, there has been more salmon landed in one afternoon by a single 
rod, than in any other known place. 

It is usual for fishermen, when on their way from the camp to this pool, to try one or two casts 
at the foot of the rapids. The fish, during their run, always lie here, side by side, in great numbers, 
carefully keeping in the lee of each stone and bowlder, with their noses touching the rock and their tails 
lazily moving. They appear like strips of long, dark-toned moss; but as they swing back and forth in the 
current, their sides gleam like silver. 

As our fisherman passed the spot he decided to try the usual casts. The fly had hardly touched the 
water before it was snapped up. Such a sudden response startled the angler, who uttered an exclamation 
of surprise, which was lost in the whirl of the reel and the noise of the fisherman’s boots, as he leaped 
from one rock to another, over the bowlders and loose stones, along the shore down the river-side. 

Suddenly the reel stopped screeching, and there was a chance to shorten the line a little, which was 
taken advantage of. The fisherman, at the same time, gradually retraced his steps, stopping every few 
minutes to save the line from breaking, as the fish made desperate and repeated attempts to dash down 
stream, to avail himself of the force of the rapids below. Finally the angler reached his starting point; 
here the fish was brought within reach of the gaffman; but whether he saw the gaff coming towards 
him, or the guide was too slow in his action, the supposed exhausted fish took a fresh lease of life and 
started for the opposite shore at tremendous rate. But patience and skill eventually brought him back to 
the same eddy. This time the gaffing was successful,—a sharp tap with a small club, and he was laid 
on the rock beside the fisherman. 

The next rise proved a failure, as the fish was only pricked, and rushed away. Then came a 
number of casts without results, and the fisherman decided to move on; but while reeling up the line, 
the fly was drawn along the surface of the water with uncertain jumps; there was a tremendous rush, a 
snap, and the line paid out rapidly as the fish went straight down to the bottom. Then, at the ante 
rate of speed, the fish came up again, jumping into the air several feet, making a decided effort to 
strike the line with his tail and break it. This device failing, he sank to the bottom again and sulked 
for several minutes, after which came a quick, sharp tug, which sent all like electrical currents through 
the fisherman,— moments which are long remembered. 

After a stiff fight the salmon was brought to the surface and nicely landed by the attendant. 
“T tell you,” said our fisherman, as he wiped his forehead, “I have shot large game, and know well the 
sensation between the moment the trigger is pulled and the animal falls—it is simply a delicious excite- 
ment; but when that same sensation lasts half an hour or more, as it does when you hook a salmon, 


well, it becomes a “pleasure akin to pain.” 
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THE MOOSE. 


ALCE AMERICANA. (JARDIN.) 


HE moose is a member of the deer family, and the largest in size. By the limited 


area to which it is confined, and its scarcity, it is in the opinion of most sportsmen a 
coveted quarry. The habitat of the animal has been growing less for many years. At 


the present time it is found in the United States in the northern part of Maine and 


nih, New Hampshire, an occasional straggler in the Acurondece region of New York, 
— ~ with more or less uncertainty in the northern States from Michigan to Oregon, and 
in the Canadian Provinces of Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 

The moose grows to a great size, the adult bull sometimes attaining a weight of from twelve 
to fifteen hundred pounds, the females being smaller. The color of the animal varies, climatic influence, 
it has been stated, causing the variation; but this is seemingly incorrect, as brown and black moose 
have been killed in the same locality. The usual coating of hair is a dark brown, the tip of which 
inclines to black and toward the roots whitish. 

The legs are long, the fore ones, it has been claimed, being a little longer, which is, by some, 
disputed. A heavy growth of hair or mane about the neck causes the front legs to appear longer than 
the hind legs. The eyes are small, nostrils conspicuously large, and the upper lip, or muffle, very full and 
flexible, which enables the animal to readily gather arboreous food when browsing. The male moose 
bears horns, while the female is destitute of those appendages; hence the bull is possessed of a grand, 
majestic appearance, the horns offsetting the ungainly appearance which is conspicuous in the cow. The 
young bull at the end of the first year is crowned with spikes; the second year forked horns appear, 
after which Shey become palmated and grow to such a size that a nimrod, after slaying the animal, 
has seated himself in the horns, and solaced himself with a triumphal smoke. 

The cow brings forth her young generally in May; the first breeding year one, and afterward 
two, and occasionally three. While nursing, the cow and calves remain apart from the bull; and during 
this season, to avoid insect pests, frequent the vicinity of lakes and rivers, standing in the water where 
much of their diet is aquatic plants. After the rutting season, which begins about September, preparations 
are made for the winter. The moose family locates in a yard where browsing is plenty. It is here that 
the merciless skin-hunter and butcher carries on a nefarious work. The structure of the moose’s hoof and 
their great weight prevents travelling through very deep snow or on crust; and those who have not the 
instincts of sportsmen frequently destroy entire yards, a work which will probably exterminate the animal. 

During the rutting season ambushed sportsmen, by imitating the lowing of the cow, beguile the 
emboldened bulls within range where they are shot. At this period the bull moose appear to best 
advantage, and when found in full dress, with well developed horns, a bold, defiant air, ready to battle 
with a rival, he is a picture for an artist and perfect in animal development. Later, after a light fall of 
snow, moose are still-hunted; and frequently they are shot from canoes by cautiously paddling within 


range, it requiring great skill to capture them at such times, as their senses are extremely keen. | 


i MOOSE nieiNts 


VW" all knew there were moose in the neighborhood, but the various fishing camps had driven 
them back from the margins of the rivers. Consequently, to get within range meant a tiresome 
climb over the roughest kind of country. 

But our longing for moose steaks increased day by day. “At last Jack came into camp with a 
story that decided us to make an attempt to secure the game. He reported seeing a large bull moose 
drinking at the mouth of a small stream that entered the river about a mile above the camp. 

That evening, as the sun began to drop behind the mountains, our sportsman and Jack left 
camp, promising the rest of the party a supper of delicious moose steak. The boat was cautiously 
worked up the river, and the mouth of the little stream was reached where the moose was sighted, 
standing up to his knees in the water. He evidently scented danger, for he was showing signs of 
disappearing. The shot was a long one, but it was risked. The moose bounded up the bank, and, 
throwing his muzzle well up, so that his horns would not be in the way, vanished. Jack afterwards 
explained that, owing to the animal’s hind wheels being geared a good deal wider than the front ones, 
he was able to reach some inches past the foreleg with his hind feet without interfering, which accounted 
for his astonishing speed. The hunters were unsuccessful in their first attempt, but not discouraged. 

The aoe day they started early in the afternoon to carry out a somewhat elaborate plan. They 
made their way up the river, some distance above the mouth of the small stream, to a place where, in its 
windings, the creek came close to the river, as though it at first intended to empty into the larger body 
of water at that point, but changed its mind, meandered back towards the mountain, where, after various 
turns and twists as meaningless as the flight of a butterfly, it at last, unexpectedly, found itself joining 
the river. 

Having reached this locality, a short portage placed the hunters on the almost motionless surface 
of the creek; here they remained quietly until they conjectured the moose would be drinking again, when 
the boat was noiselessly paddled along, the rifle being held ready for a quick shot. Everything was in 
their favor: what little breeze there was came from the direction of the moose, therefore there was but 
little danger of his scenting the sportsmen. ‘The very next turn of the stream brought him into view, 
standing with his head turned as he drank, so that his eyes commanded the part of the river where the 
attack came from the previous evening; but no sooner was he sighted than he turned towards the hunters, 
with the water dropping from his mouth. It must have been pure instinct that caused him to turn, for 
the hunters were as silent as the grave. 

Next moment the surrounding hills echoed the report of the rifle; then there was a splash in the 
water, and, for a moment, nothing was seen of the game save his horns above the surface of the water; 
then came a desperate plunge, an unsuccessful attempt to regain the bank, and the big bull moose fell 


dead. That night the sportsmen made good their promise, as moose steak was served for supper. 
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THE BROOK TROUT. 


SALVELINUS FONTINALIS [MITCHILL] (GILL AND JORDAN). 


=e] LLIED to the kingly salmon, the brook trout is the prince of fishes. Its fame in 


America is, perhaps, more vaunted than that of the chief of the family, because of its 
distribution over a greater area. It has been, and now is, the favorite fish of the 
painter and the poet, as well as of the angler. As the salmon among fishes is the 
embodiment. of energy and power, so the brook trout is the personification of grace 
and beauty. The fontinalis is a shy fish, and loves the solitude of the mountain 
brooks and the wood-encircled lakes, and with the advance of civilization, the 
felling of the forests, and consequent drying up of the spring rivulets, the trout retires to haunts more 
inaccessible and farther from the abode of men. 

The brook trout belong to that division of the salmon family known as Charrs, and this dis- 
tinction 1s made because of a different arrangement of teeth in the roof of the mouth from that found 
in the true salmon. According to Prof. George Brown Goode, the home of the brook trout is between 
latitude 324° and 55° in the lakes and streams of the Atlantic watershed, and its range is limited by the 
western foot hills of the Alleghanies. In color it varies greatly, but one before the writer will serve as 
a model of coloring. This has the parr or finger marks of dark brown on its sides, extending from the 
back downward, indicating that it is a a The back, of olive-brown, is mottled or vermiculated, 
sides of a bluish-green, thickly covered with spots, and shading down through salmon to a silvery-white belly. 
The dorsal and caudal fins are mottled with brown, while the pectoral, ventral, and anal fins have the 
outer rays white, next black, and the balance pink or red. In the spotting of the brook trout -lies one 
of its chief glories. Yellow spots and carmine spots, in a halo of blue, bespangle it as with jewels. 
Brook trout that have neeee to salt-water or to fresh-water lakes, with a bottom of white sand, become. 
silvery when they run down from the brooks, the silver coating almost hiding the red spots, but the silver 
sheen disappears soon after the return of the fish to the streams. 

Trout begin to spawn in October, and spawning usually ceases in December, although in some 
instances the operation is continued as late as March. The spawn is deposited in the gravel generally 
well towards the head of the stream and left to nature and the fish that come later. The average yield 
of eggs is about six hundred, and they hatch in from thirty-five to one hundred and fifty days, depending 
upon the temperature of the water. Dr. Tarleton H. Bean has described four species of red-spotted trout 
native to the waters of the New-England States: the blueback or Oquassa, the Sunapee or Aureolus, the 
Dublin pond trout or Agassizi, and the common brook trout or Fontinalis. The three first-named species 
have but.a limited distribution, and are not known except in the waters of New England. With these 
exceptions there is in the waters of the United States east of the Rocky Mountains but one species of 
red-spotted trout. Whether it be the giant trout from Maine, weighing ten pounds and upwards, a“ pond 
trout” from the Adirondacks, a “river trout” from the Nipigon, each weighing from five to eight pounds, 


or a four-ounce trout from Pennsylvania or Connecticut, it is one and the same fish, the brook trout, the 


fontinalis, the fish that lives in fountains. 
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TROUT ceo RiiG: 


i es artist confesses, knowing he may remain forever unpardoned by fishermen, that he loves sketching 
more than fishing; but perhaps he may be forgiven when he makes it apparent that he was the 
means of bringing into camp a monstrous trout. The party had been fishing in the lake the best part 
of a hot summer afternoon, with but indifferent success. When the writer sighted the mouth of the 
brook shown in the picture, he at once expressed his determination to capture a sketch of some of its 
beautiful points, of which there were many. One of the fishing party volunteered to accompany him 
and try his luck in another line. While the artist was choosing his particular point of sight, the angler 
caught two small trout, but complained loudly at their diminutive proportions. Meanwhile the sketcher, 
happening to look down at the eddy at the foot of the tree, saw several trout, so large that he could, with 
difficulty, believe his own eyes; he immediately hurried back to the ford. and informed his friend of the 
find. The spot opposite the deep pool was quickly reached, and, although a careful cast was made several 
times, nothing was achieved beyond a rise which gave undoubted proof of the size of the coveted prize. 
At last the fisherman, in disgusted weariness, moved up the stream, leaving the artist to finish his sketch. 

A short time elapsed ere he became conscious that some person was working his way up the stream. 
Looking round he beheld the scholarly face of a Scotch companion. As soon as the information reached 
him that some large trout were living a contented life in the deep pool, he commenced operations with 
the air of a man who felt the responsibility of the occasion. The Scotchman removed his hat and 
carefully selected a couple of fresh flies from those secured in the band. The artist suggested that the 
trout might be posted in natural history; and treat with contempt such libels on nature as these flies 
seemed to the painter. “Wait a wee, was the only answer the Scot deigned to give; and taking a 
hurried glance over his shoulder to take in the range of the trees at his back, he gave a delicate, swift 
side throw, bringing his flies close by the bare root seen in the picture; then swinging his rod down 
stream he caused the flies to move a trifle faster than the current, and by a slight vibration of the rod, 
that evidently made no difference on the end hook, caused the dropper to hop along the surface with 
such grasshopper-like jumps that it was enough to mislead any trout, however well educated. The Scot, 
who was a master-hand and determined to catch the fish, displayed his skill, for suddenly the fly was 
snapped at and drawn under water. Instead of striking at once, as the former fisherman had done, he 
stood as still as a statue, and seemed to grow ten years younger in appearance. 

“Why did you not strike him that time?” asked the artist. 

«Silence, mon; dinna deestract their attention,’ came in a subdued whisper, and next moment 
the submerged hook was again snapped at. This time the strike came with a vengeance; a few minutes 
vigorous fighting and the fish was brought within sight, and in another minute the landing net had, in 
the skilful hand of the Scotchman, scooped in the gamey trout which, when brought into camp, turned 
the scales at four pounds. 

“You mun ken, mon, that the trout just took the fly under at the first snap to drown him, and 
that was the reason I dinna strike him then; but when he came back to enjoy his meal, I was just 


sure of him.” Thus explained the man from the Tweed. 
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MICROPTERUS DOLOMIEU. (LAGEPEDE. ) 


N the genus Micropterus there are but two species, both called black bass, but distin- 
guished as small-mouthed black bass, M. Dolomieu, and large-mouthed black bass, or 
Oswego bass, M. Salmoides. It is the former with which we now have to do. 

The black bass is a product solely of American waters, its original habitat being 
the larger waters of the States between the Rocky Mountains and the Alleghanies, and 


extending north into Canada. By transplanting and the building of canals its distribution 


now extends to nearly every State in the Union, as well as to Great Britain and Germany. It loves the 
waters of civilization and commerce, rather than the waters of the remote forest and mountain: and, being 
found in the lakes, ponds, rivers, and even canals throughout the land, it is pre-eminently the game fish 
of the people. It is a fearless, hardy fish, and once planted in suitable waters, it is established for all 
time. It is easily transported, and a few pairs of adult black bass suffice to stock a large area of water. 

The small-mouthed black bass has eleven rows of scales between the lateral line and the dorsal fin, and 
seventy-five to eighty scales along the median line. The scales are much smaller on the opercle, breast, and 
back of neck than on the sides of the fish, and on the cheeks the scales are minute. The most distin- 
guished feature, one that gives it its name, and by which it is readily separated from the other species, 
is the mouth, which does not extend beyond a vertical line drawn through the posterior part of the eye. 
In the big mouth the maxillary bone extends beyond such a line. In color the small mouth varies from 
pale-green to almost black, growing lighter from the dark back to the dusky-white belly, and they may be 
spotted, mottled, and barred, transversely or longitudinally. Color, however, is not a certain means of 
identification, for if several black bass of different colors are confined together alive, they will, in a few 
minutes, become all of the same color. The black bass spawns in May and June, spawning earlier in 
running than in still water. At this season they refuse all food and watch over their beds, removing any 
foreign substance that may fall upon them, and driving off any intruders. The spawn is surrounded by a 
gelatinous substance, that causes it to adhere to the stones or gravel of the bed, and also prevents its being 
handled profitably in artificial hatching.. The operation of spawning extends over two or three days, and 
when the young are hatched the female guards them much as a hen guards a brood of chickens, keeping 
them together and protecting them from their numerous enemies. The female remains with the young usually 
ten days or two weeks, but has been known to remain on guard for six weeks. When the spawning 
season is past the parent bass, in running streams, resort to the rapids, and are found in the wildest water; 
later dropping back into eddies and behind boulders, and, as August approaches, they hie themselves to 
the deep pools. After spawning in lakes or ponds they remain about the shores and shoals, and with the 
advent of warmer weather retire to deeper water just off the shores or shoals, returning thereon night and 
morning to feed. With the advent of cold weather the black bass becomes sluggish, and seeks broken 
rocks or other hiding-places in deep water and there hibernates until spring. It is a game fish whether 


on a fly or bait rod, in a lake or river, jumping like an acrobat, and fighting and dying like a warrior. 
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FLY-FISHING FOR BLACK BASS. 


A PARTY of anglers on the bank of the Greenbrier River, West Virginia, are preparing for a day's 

fishing for small-mouthed black bass. The time is August, and the hour is early, the sun not 
having shown its face above the forest-clad mountains which rise on either side and shut in the winding 
stream. The plan is to start from a railroad station on the road which runs through the river valley, 
fish down stream for a dozen or fifteen miles, and return in the evening by train. 

There is a light, flat-bottomed boat to help, the anglers over places too deep ‘to wade, as well as 
to carry ice, broiler, frying-pan, bacon, bread, butter, and such other things as may be necessary to serve 
the mid-day lunch, which will be broiled or fried bass, cooked near a shaded spring on the river-bank by 
the athletic oarsman, who handles the frying-pan as he does the rod, rifle, or hunting-horn, to produce 
the best results. The river is a succession of rapids and quiet pools, and the pellucid water is so deceptive 
in its clearness that one may go in over his waders where it seems only knee-deep. Here and there the 
valley broadens as the mountains recede on one side or the other to give place to cultivated fields, and 
the stream spreads out swift and murmuring; but too shallow to harbor fish during this warm month. 
Below the rapids may be a pool, deep, dark, and overhung by great sheltering trees, making a lurking- 
place for black bass, and a spot that delights the soul of the fisherman who seeks this game fish with 
artificial flies, Some of the party are bait fishers, equipped with short springy rods, multiplying reels, and 
crawfish, or artificial minnows for bait; but the fly-fisher leaves them to “gang their ain gait,’ and joints 
a light, pliant fly-rod with click reel and enamelled silk line, slings his creel over his shoulders, buttons a 
short-handled landing net to a convenient button, draws his waders well towards his hips, and steps into 
the river. The fly-fisher has but a single fly on his leader, for the pools contain dead and sunken trees 
with countless bare branches sticking out to catch superfluous flies that may be dragged into them by a 
hooked bass seeking refuge at the bottom of the pool. 

The angler casts in-shore over some submerged rocks, and gets a small bass which is unhooked 
and returned to the water. A cast below a big boulder in mid-stream, around which the water flows 
swiftly, leaving a smooth, oily spot close to the rock, and the fly is taken with a rush that makes the click 
of the reel sing before the fish is checked; but when the landing net goes under the bass it proves to be 
only a “pounder” which goes into the creel. Here atid there a bass is taken, some to go into the creel, 
more to be returned to the water, until a pool is reached with its surface ruffled by the last effort of a 
rapid. Casting his fly, and allowing it to sink a little, the fisherman draws it across the head of the pool, 
stops it a moment, and starts it suddenly, when a bass takes it with a leap that throws him above the 
surface. The bass, with fierce-looking eye, jumps viciously, doggedly, shaking the water in great drops 
from its dusky, gleaming sides, plunges downward, jumps again and again, makes mad runs, causing the 
line to cut hissing through the water, fights gamely until, exhausted, it is reeled to the net and marks on 


the scales three and one-half pounds, the greatest bass of the day. 
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THE TARPON. 


MEGALOPS THRISSOIDES [BLOCH AND SCHNEIDER] (GUNTHER). 


ROM the waters of Long Island Sound, along the Atlantic coast to Florida, and 


around the peninsular state, following the gulf coast to Texas, may be considered the 


range in North America of the tarpon or “silver king.” In northern waters but an 


occasional specimen is found, and only in the waters along the coast of Florida, and 


there less than five years ago, has this giant silver-mailed fish arrived at the distinction 


<== ____ of being termed a game fish; and a game fish means one that is captured by 
angling with rod and reel. Before the tarpon sprang into such prominence as to have made for its 
capture special rods, reels, lines, hooks and gaffs, it was taken in seines, with grains or harpoon, and 
occasionally a fisherman was fortunate enough to secure one on a trolling line. On the roth of March, 
1885, Mr. William H. Wood caught the first tarpon in fair angling with striped bass tackle, and it 
brought about a revolution in the manner of catching the fish; and now anglers come from all parts of 
the United States and from across the seas to the south-western and western coast of Florida, in order 
that they may catch the “silver king” by casting a baited hook with rod and reel. Its great size and 
strength, its beauty, its activity and courage when hooked, causes some fishermen to sing its praises 
as the grandest game fish that swims. 

The tarpon, which is also spelled tarpum, was called by the French or Acadian fishermen of 
Louisiana, grande ecaille (large scale), and from this and the efforts to render it into English has sprung, 
evidently, grand ecoy, grand ecore and grand equoigh, names by which the fish is called on the gulf 
coast. The scientific name, Megalops Thrissoides, may be translated as a fish that is large-eyed and herring - 
like, and it is, indeed, related to the big-eyed herrings. In appearance the tarpon is an immense fish that 
has been dipped in a bath of liquid silver and then burnished; hence the name “silver king,” given it 
by Florida anglers. The scales are large, horn-like in substance, and circular in form. Of several recently 
measured one was 33 inches by 2! inches. Only the exposed portion of the scales are silvered, and 
this is but one quarter or one third of the surface of the entire scale, the remainder being yellowish-white 
and translucent, and the inner surface is polished as though enamelled. There are forty-two scales from 
head to tail along the lateral line. The lower jaw of the fish is much more prominent than the upper 
and turns upward so that the mouth opens on top just back of the end of the snout, and the maxillaries 
are like two cimeter-shaped knives. The ventral fins are below and forward of the dorsal; the dorsal fin 
is short and high, the last ray of the fin being a filament seven to ten inches long curving backward; the 
anal fin is larger than the dered ar sickle-shaped, and the caudal is widely forked. 

The tarpon is credited with growing to about 300 pounds’ weight; but the largest taken with rod 
and reel is 184 pounds. One was taken with hand line, weighing 187: pounds, and was. seven feet 
and one inch long. The spawning season of the tarpon has not been fixed definitely, but it is supposed 
to be between the middle of May and the middle of July. The angling season in Florida begins in 


January and extends through the month of April. 
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CATCHING A TARPON. 


ee by reports from Florida, of the capture of a number of tarpon by a friend, a Northern angler 
resolved to see, personally, what it was in the new game fish that caused its captors to so loudly sing its 

praises. He was a confirmed salmon fisherman, and nothing would have tempted him South at a time 
when the salmon were rising to the fly in the North; but tarpon fishing is at its best before salmon 
fishing iene | 

His tackle, selected by his friend who had drawn tarpon blood, consisted of a rod seven feet long, 
in two pieces, a hand-piece of wood two and one-half feet long, fitted to receive the reel, and a bamboo 
joint, four and one-half feet long. A multiplying reel, intended to hold six hundred feet of No. 15 or 
18 thread, linen line, but, really, only five hundred feet were used, leaving space for possible bunching of 
the line in hastily reeling an incoming fish. Hooks, ten-o, ring-eyed, with lengths of piano wire, three 
feet long, to connect them with the reel line. A barbed at six inches between point and shank, and a 
number of knitted thumbstalls. With this tackle, the angler reached the tarpon section, in the latter part 
of the month of February. He found a company of fishermen, all seeking tarpon; a few, like himself, 
novices, but the greater number veterans, in that they had each killed, from one to a score of the giant fish. 

The day after his arrival, the embryo tarpon-fisher, with a boatman as familiar with the habitat of the 
fish as could be obtained, started for the fishing-ground in a broad, roomy boat, and anchored in 
about ten feet of water. His boatman fastened a strip of fresh mullet on his hook, covering the point, 
and whipped it to the shank with fine wire. Casting from the reel, after a few trials, he was able to 
deliver his baited hook a hundred feet away, and, uncoiling from his reel about forty feet of line, he recoiled 
it on the boat-seat so that it would run freely in the direction of the bait, and, lighting a cigar, seated 
himself to await results. In little more than an hour's time, he saw his coiled line running out, and, 
wetting his thumbstall, as the anchor was lifted, he waited a few moments breathlessly. As he elevated his 
rod and struck, he saw, shooting from the water, a mass of gleaming silver, in form, like a fish, which 
plunged down and leaped again, and then his line came back to him minus the hook. The piano wire 
had kinked and parted. Two days later, equipped with snoods of soft, braided cotton, in place of wire, 
having, in the meantime, hooked a shark that cut his snood, the angler sat in his boat, wondering if 
tarpon fishing was really all that it was said to be, when his boatman exclaimed: “ There's a draw!” 
Once more the line ran out freely, the anchor was lifted, the rod raised, and the angler struck. Above 
the surface came the fish, this time securely hooked, making the water boil as he leaped and plunged, 
throwing the sparkling globules from his gleaming sides, and fighting like one possessed. How beauti- 
fully the “silver king” curves his great body when he leaps; how viciously he rushes, drawing the boat 
behind him; what power he exerts, as he tries to draw the rod-tip down from its upright position! 

It is all in vain. When the tired muscles of the angler are nearly ready to yield under the strain, 


the gallant fish is “played,” and is drawn to the boat, gaffed, and lifted in, a dead “king” in silver mail, 


weighing one hundred and forty-nine pounds. 
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THE ANTELOPE. 


ANTELOCAPRA AMERICANA. (ORD.) 


HE American antelope, or prong-horn, is an inhabitant of the plains of Western North 


_-- America, probably wholly west of the Missouri River at the present time. Formerly 


_7 the range of this animal extended to the Pacific coast; they were abundant in 


— California and not uncommon in Oregon, but they gradually diminished in these States 
until they became rare, if not extinct. 

In size the antelope is smaller than the Virginia deer, being about four and 
half feet long, and standing about three feet at the shoulders. It has a short, plump body, short neck, and 
stubbed tail, and slim, straight, delicate limbs. The general color of the animal is a reddish-brown, the 
back, and upper part of the sides being of this color, the face brown, inclining to black; the throat and belly 
white, with the reddish tinge extending in patches around the throat, the white extending under the belly to and 
over the rump and inner sides of the legs. The tail is also white, tinged with brown on top. Horns, borne 
by bucks and does (though smal] in the latter), black, as are the hoofs. The horns are deciduous and 
generally cast in October or November after the rutting season, the He varying according to the age of 
the animal. The shape of the horns is irregular, and less inclined to symmetry than in the deer. 
They are situated above the eye, and growing teed six or eight inches, curve inward, or sometimes 
backward, and about four inches from the base a small prong springs out from the main horn. One horn 
is frequently longer than the other, which seems to be with the older bucks; symmetry is more likely to be 
found in the younger males. The animal has large nostrils, the upper lip covered with hair except a narrow 
middle parting. The eyes are unusually large, intensely black and lustrous, with no perceptible pupil. 
The females bring forth usually two young in May, who, after a fortnight are able to use their legs as 
nimbly as the mother. 

The antelope is essentially an animal of the plains, exceedingly timid, and, did it not possess an 
unusual amount of curiosity, would be difficult 6 secure. Where it has been but little hunted it has 
been known to approach within a few yards of a surveying party, and has been killed with a shotgun or 
revolver ; but generally the timorousness of this animal keeps it at a distance of from two to six hundred 
yards from sportsmen. Antelope are gregarious, and bands from a few to an immense number are often 
seen in our western plains. They are uniformly marked, and so precise in their movements that they seem 
automatic. A band when alarmed will run a short distance, stop suddenly and wheel about with the 
precision of a squad of trained cavalry. If the sportsman attempts to stalk them he will likely try to 
approach a band by creeping, and, perhaps, believing he has arrived at a point where he decides to take 
a shot, peep over the edge of a ravine ready to fire when, to his surprise, he finds the band has vanished. 
Arising, he turns about in an opposite direction, and frequently finds the game some six hundred yards 
away gazing curiously at him; but the inspection lasts but a moment, for the timid animals go bounding 


away, with their white tails waving an adieu. 
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HUNTING ANTELOPE. 


2 gies life has its attractions which draw to it persons who may enjoy the luxuries of civilization. There 

are restless spirits, from all classes of society, who become cow-boys from choice. Men of wealth 
invest in extensive cattle ranches, and spend much time on them, where they can indulge in an occasional 
hunt in a country generally abounding with game. 

Numerous duties about a ranch demand much attention, and often the diet, of which bacon is prominent, 
becomes monotonous, and there is a general desire for fresh meat. It was not strange, then, that the ranch- 
man’s suggestion to John, the Mexican half-breed, the boldest rider and best rifle shot of all the cow-boys, to 
try and drop some antelope on the Aravipe mesa, was received with murmurs of applause. After saddling the 
ranchman’s horse, John proceeded to the horse corral, roped out a half-wild little pony, and taking their 
Winchesters, they were off together to the country to the north, up toward the Indian reservation, where 
bands of antelope had been seen, while hunting stray horses. 

For a couple of hours they journeyed through the heat and dust, until the ranchman turned off from the 
trail to the left, and spurred his horse up a high range of bluffs. John followed close after, and they skirted 
along the broken bluffs which overlooked the great yellow plain of the mesa. 

“ Say, John, are those Indians or antelope?” asked the ranchman, as he pointed to the far horizon where 
several misty specks were moving in the scintillating air of the desert. 

John surveyed them for a time, and, after admitting that he “don’t just make out,’ he added, “ we'll chance 
‘em for antelope, and skirt the bluffs till we get a stalk on em.” So on they go at a brisk pace over masses of 
jagged rock, where none but such riders and horses could make a path. 

“T can see em now; it’s antelope all right enough,’ said John. 

Arriving at a point where nearer approach mounted would alarm the game, the cow- boy hobbled his pony 
and stepped forward to the head of the ranchman’s horse, who dismounted, ran forward some distance stooping, 
and, finally, fell flat and crept stealthily to the ledge of rock, where, dropping his sombrero, he peered cautiously 
above the edge and saw the antelope, with one grand old buck, looking toward the east. 

A quick, but careful aim, and the rifle cracked. The buck gave a wild plunge forward, falling and rising, 
and at last dropped on his side. At the report of the rifle, John sprung to the ranchman’s saddle, applied his - 
spurs to the spirited animal, who seemed to fly to a desired point in a few seconds; quickly dismounting, he 
slipped the reins over the horse’s head, his rifle came to his shoulder, and a stream of fire darted continuously 
out of the muzzle. The antelope were huddled together for a few moments in a confused crowd, into which 
the cow-boy turned his deadly fire, but in a few seconds they bounded away. The last shot rang out as a 
young buck was about disappearing over a roll in the prairie, and the cow-boy uttered a yell as it fell dead. 

“ Firing into that bunch was not just sportsmanlike,” remarked the ranchman, as John cantered up to 
bleed the game. 

“Meat!” was the cow-boy’s laconic reply, as he cut the throats of the dead game. “How about the 
last shot?” he remarked, as he mounted to ride to the buck killed on the run. 


“That was a fine shot, and your reward shall be the best cut in the animal,” replied the ranchman. 
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THE MASCALONGE. 


ESOX NOBILIOR (THOMPSON.) 


ASCALONGE, Muskellunge, Muskalunge or Maskinonge, is the greatest of the pike 


family, of which the pike, Esox Jucius, and pickerel, Esox reticulatus, are members, and 1s, as 
its name, Esox nohilior, indicates, the “nobler pike.” To better establish the identity of 
the Mascalonge, it may be well to refer briefly to other members of the family in compart- 


son. The pikes in common with other fishes have suffered and do suffer from a 


confusion of common names. The Mascalonge has been called the great pike; the 


pike is commonly known as the pickerel, and the pickerel is not unknown as the green pike. A common 
mistake is to call a large specimen of the pike a Mascalonge, and this error occurs on waters that do not 
contain the Mascalonge. The habitat of the Mascalonge is the Great Lake region, the St. Lawrence River, 
and northward; the pike is found in all the Northern States; and the pickerel east of the Alleghanies only. 
In shape the three fish named resemble one another, with the same number of fins, identically placed. The 
pectoral fins just. below the gills, the ventrals on the belly, back of the middle of the fish, the anal near the 
tail underneath, and the dorsal on the back directly over it. The Mascalonge is spotted with round brown 
spots on a light ground of grayish silver. The spotting covers its sides and extends to the fins. The belly 
is white. The pike has yellowish bean-shaped spots on a dark ground. The pickerel is not spotted, but 
has numerous dark lines on its sides, which, by their junction with one another, produce a reticulated 
appearance. This brief description of each of these three fish will serve to separate one from another. 

In a few of the Western, Central, and Middle States, there is found a fish structurally like the 
Mascalonge described, but which differs from it in color, and is variously known as Unspotted Mascalonge, 
Chautauqua, Ohio or Kentucky River pike. This fish, in color, lacks only the spotting of the St. Lawrence 
Mascalonge, although in some specimens a faint marking is seen, and scientists have pronounced it to be 
the nobilior. 

As if to confirm the opinion of the ichthyologists, there was taken recently an unspotted Mascalonge 
in waters adjacent to the St. Lawrence River, where hitherto only the spotted Mascalonge has been found. 

The Mascalonge grows to great size, it being recorded that one was taken in a net, weighing one 
hundred pounds, another of eighty-five pounds, and one of eighty pounds was speared. A great many 
weighing from forty to fifty pounds each have been taken by fair angling, usually by trolling. Both the 
Mascalonge and pike spawn in the spring, from March to May, and both are very prolific; the larger the 
fish, the greater the number of eggs. A Mascalonge of forty-eight pounds contained 305,000 eggs, another 
of twenty-six pounds yielded 220,000 eggs. A pike of thirty-two pounds produced 595,000 eggs, and one 
of twenty-eight pounds,:292,000 eggs. It has been a matter of wonder that of two species of fish yielding 
such a great number of eggs, the pike should swarm in the water and the Mascalonge found in limited numbers 


only. The most reasonable explanation of the abundance of one and the scarcity of the other is that the 


Mascalonge spawns just in advance of. the pike, and, like all spring-spawning fish, the eggs are hatched in a 
few days, and when the pike arrive they eat the fry of the Mascalonge before depositing their own eggs. There 


is nothing to come after the pike, so their young survive; but it isnot the survival of the fittest. 
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CATCHING A MASCALONGE. 


ie tease of fly-fishing have a way of looking with lofty disdain upon any fish that does not 
rise to the artificial fly; but there are several fish that are entitled to be ranked as game fish 
although not caught with the fly, and one of these is the mascalonge. 

Three anglers were at Clayton, N. Y., where they had found excellent black bass fishing, and 
two of them wished to try mascalonge fishing for variety. They had a centreboard yacht, and it was 
arranged that they should sail up the St. Lawrence to the vicinity of Wolfe Island, anchor, and seek 
such fishing as each angler might elect. With a fair wind the yacht made sail, towing three St. 
Lawrence River fishing skiffs; and, for the purposes for which they are built, no boats could be better 
adapted. They are long, broad, sharp at stem and stern, and decked over for about two feet forward and 
aft. They look “skittish” for fishing, though really as “safe as a floor.” 

The place selected for trolling for mascalonge was over a patch of grass and weeds, perhaps 
twenty acres in extent, and distant are the shore about one hundred yards. The two mascalonge 
anglers had secured fluted trolling spoons, Nos. 8 and 9, intending to use their bass rods and reels; 
but, when the rod case was brought on deck to prepare for the fray, the boatman said there were rods in 
the skiff, and a look at these decided the anglers to use them for once. The rods were stiff joints of 
natural bamboo, about ten feet long, and at the smaller end as thick as a man’s finger. Near the butts 
of these poles were wire cleats, around which were wound the lines, and at the tips were fastened bells. 
The mascalonge seized upon the spoons and rang the bells to announce his presence to the anglers. It 
was simple enough when once understood. As Joe pulled away from the yacht, the two fishermen, seated 
face to face in the skiff, in cane-bottomed chairs, let out the spoon-armed lines from the poles projecting 
at right angles from the skiff. The butts of the poles fitted in a socket under the gunwale on one side, 
and were held by movable hooks on the opposite gunwale. One of the bells tinkled as the hook 
caught in a weed, and in a few moments the other bell gave tongue and the pole vibrated, showing that 
it was a fish that had called, and by pulling the line in, hand over hand, the bell-ringer was found to be 
a pike, alias pickerel. Back and forth over the weeds the boat was pulled; the “Peake family” and 
“Pike family” bell-ringers were worn threadbare; mascalonge fishing was almost rated monotonous, when 
there was a great jingle of the bell to stop, back up, and several other things, as the pole bent in a 
threatening manner. Joe gave the skiff a quick motion forward to set the hooks well into the fish as he 
exclaimed, “That's a masko, sure; and a big one, too.’ The angler whose bell was rung, lifted the pole, 
passed it back of him, and grasped the line in his hands. It was a give-and-take battle; but the 
mascalonge was carefully worked toward the boat, tugging on the line, making little runs, and doing 
its best not to come in. Joe turned the boat so that the anglers back and his own were toward the 
sun, took in one oar, and calmly waited with a short-handled gaff in his hand. The hooks were fast, 
the tackle strong, and Joe’s eye and hand sure, for all did their part, and soon the great spotted fish lay 
dead in the skiff. When its captor noted its weight (32 lbs.), he said, with feeling, “That fellow would 


require a deal of catching on a ten-ounce rod.” 
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THE MALLARD. 


ANAS BOSCHAS. 


F the many species of duck found in North America, probably none is better known than 


the mallard. Although found in greater abundance throughout the Western States than 
in the East, it is met with to some extent in nearly every section; and so plentiful is it 


throughout the West, that sportsmen, whose special pleasure is duck-shooting, seek its favorite 


Yy resorts, and immense numbers are shot annually which find a market in nearly every section, 


A at Wee’ making it as well known as any of the duck family. The appearance of the mallard 


duck, male or female, is quite similar to the common domesticated duck. The wild birds are more brilliant in 


color, especially the drakes. The male bird weighs from two and one-half to three pounds. The most 
conspicuous part of the plumage is his head and neck, which is bright-green, with a violet gloss; around the 
middle of his neck is a white ring, and below it, on the breast, is a rich chestnut-brown, while the sides and 
under parts are light-gray; the back, near the neck, rufous-brown, with a grayish tint; toward the tail, brown and 
black ; rump, black, and recurved tail feathers on rump; wings, brownish-gray, with a speculum, termed beauty- 
spot by sportsmen, of bright-purple and green; iris, dark-brown; bill, greenish-yellow; feet, orange. The female 
is less gaudily attired, its general color being yellowish-brown, but with the attractive wings a little less brilliant 
than inthe males. It is smaller in size, rarely exceeding two and one-half pounds in weight. 

The mallard breeds chiefly inthe Northern section of the United States, raising sometimes ten or more 
young. In autumn the young are sufficiently strong to accompany the old birds to the South. Leaving their 
Northern birthplace, they proceed South as the weather cools, and the sportsmen have ample opportunities, 
owing to their countless numbers, to obtain large bags. Spring and autumn shooting is indulged in at many 
sections; but there is gradually a feeling against spring shooting being developed, and it is believed by many 
sportsmen that it should be abolished in order to permit the birds to return to their breeding-grounds, where 
their numbers may be increased sufficiently to replenish the great number annually killed. Various ways are 
resorted to by sportsmen to kill this favorite bird. On the Mississippi, and other large rivers of the Western 
United States, shooting from a scull-boat is a favorite pastime. The boat is so covered with boughs of trees 
as to give it the appearance of an island, and the gunners are thus able to steal upon the wary bird and secure 
a large number. 

There are thousands of small streams throughout the United States where the ducks fly up and 
down to their feeding-grounds, and the sportsman may, by secreting himself, often secure a good bag. They 
are shot in cornfields in some sections, the gunner hiding in shocks of corn, or in pits dug in the ground; 
and by aid of decoys, either artificial ones or dead birds set up, the game is attracted. During storms 
the ducks will sometimes seek timbered sections, finding food there; and, knowing this, the sportsman often 
kills many during a heavy snow storm. 

There are thousands of shallow lakes where millions of mallards are. found and killed annually 
in various ways, and to see a pile of fifty or more freshly-killed mallards, on a bright autumn morning, 
with the bright-green heads, the iridescent wings and rich rufous-tinged breasts in a confused mass, is a 


gorgeous spectacle which arouses the admiration of many sportsmen. 
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MALLARD SHOOTING. 


a. is wild-fowl shooting so attractive for those who love the gun? A dark form hurtling through 
the shadows of daybreak, or twilight, as the case may be; a lurid stream of fire springing from 
the burnished tubes, quickly succeeded by a heavy splash, and a few floating feathers. Yet, to undergo 
this experience, many a man will leave his snug couch on a bitterly cold morning, draw on the heavy coarse 
clothing and boots of the wild-fowler, and, betaking himself to the riverside, embark in some old leaky 
skiff, to crouch, cold but uncomplaining, among.the withered rushes. 
: I must confess that duck shooting has peculiar attractions for me, and, as autumn approaches, I find 
myself so arranging my business, that, at short notice, I may steal off for my fall hunt. The heavy ten 
bore is taken from its case, and carefully inspected; my decoys are honored with another coat of paint, and, 
when at length the season opens, I am ready and keen as any school-boy to renew the pleasures of a 
hunt for mallard duck. 

For many years, Jack and I have shot together, and last season was no exception to its predecessors. 
He lives beside a Western river, noted for its wild-fowl shooting, or, perhaps, I should say mallard shooting, 
as that is the species mostly found there. 

A few days after the season had opened, I was stretching my feet under Jack’s very rough board 
table, and talking “gun.” I was aroused bright and early next morning by my friend, and, shouldering 
the guns, we stumbled, half asleep, down the rocky path that led from the cabin to the rivers bank, 
where the skiff was tied. Jack, like the good-natured soul he is, insisted on sculling, leaving me to do 
the shooting. 

The light craft glided like a ghostly shadow through the dry weeds; the only sounds, a low musical 
bubble under the bow, and a slight creaking, as the handle of the sculling oar chafed against the boat. 

Suddenly, as we were passing the point of a reed-bed, a small flock of mallard rose quacking from 
the shelter of the rushes. Quickly, and almost instinctively, the gun came to my shoulder and was aligned 
on the bunch; then, swinging it forward, I pressed the trigger just as the muzzle had passed the foremost 
bird. Two loud reports, in quick succession, and, as I broke open my gun to reload, Jack’s repeating ten 
bore opened fire. He “pumped” twice, and one bird fell, dead as Julius Cesar, while another, badly 
wounded, sought the shelter of the reeds. 

Hardly had we gathered the slain from the surface of the cold glassy waters where each floated, 
surrounded by a little fleet of detached feathers, that sailed like fairy galleys before every puff of the morning 
breeze, when we became aware of another flock flying directly toward us. A warm reception awaited 
them, for, in crippled and dead, they left five of their number behind as tributes to our “straight powder.” 
Thus the sport continued until the climbing sun had mounted to near the zenith, varied, however, by an 
occasional shot at a bunch of innocent blue-wing teal, or stray widgeon; then we turned our faces 
homeward, rejoicing in a heavy bag, and blessed with hunters’ appetites. 

Mallard shooting is, indeed, noble sport, and it is deeply to be regretted that many waters, once the 


chosen haunt of this superb bird, now know the wild drake no more. 
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THE WILD TURKEY. 


(MELEAGRIS GALLOPAVO.) 


O North American game bird is considered by sportsmen as more worthy of pursuit 
than the wild turkey, ranked by naturalists in, order, Gallina; sub-order, Phasiam: 
family, Phasianide; sub-family, Meleagrine; and genus, Meleagris. Within the limits 
of the United States there are two birds which although once considered specifically 
distinct are now regarded by naturalists as mere varieties. The first, Meleagris gallopavo, 


is the ordinary and well-known wild turkey of the Eastern States; its range, at 


present, extends from Southern Canada to Florida, and from Pennsylvania to Eastern Texas and the 
borders of the great plains; the second, M. gallopavo var. mexicana, inhabits Western Texas and Arizona, 
being found as far south as Vera Cruz, in Mexico. 

The average weight of the wild turkey gobbler is about twenty pounds, though much heavier birds 
have often been shot; indeed, according to some credible authors, double the above-mentioned figure 1s 
none too large for the finest specimens of this bird. The hen is much smaller. The plumage is dark 
and glossy; iridescent about the neck, with metallic shades. A rough excavation is scratched by the 
birds, generally beside some stump or log, and in this simple nest the hen lays from ten. to twenty 
eggs. If the turkey considers a rough nest sufficient to receive its eggs, it yields to no bird in its 
solicitous. care of them when laid. The ever-watchful crow or “possum” finds it extremely difficult to 
secure any of the tempting morsels; should the birds require to quit the vicinity of the nest together, 
it is first carefully covered with dead leaves, and a circuitous route chosen in leaving or approaching. 

Once the young are hatched both birds take great interest in their growth and welfare. During the 
first two or three months of its existence, the wild turkey chick is exposed to many dangers, and_ birds 
and beasts of prey take a heavy percentage of the flock. A dry season is as favorable to them as to 
other gallinaceous birds; but, nevertheless, the chicks are not nearly so susceptible to damp as are birds 
of the barnyard species. This can probably be accounted for by the fact that the latter are certainly 
descended from a bird that was originally native of the warm islands of the Caribean Sea, or from the 
western variety, which inhabits hot, dry tablelands, and not from the hardy northern and eastern wild 
turkey. They feed upon nuts and berries, and are especially fond of the seeds of the palmetto, which grows 
freely toward the southern portion of their range. That the wild turkey is a hardy bird, is sufficiently 
proved by the extremes of its habitat; its northward extension seems practically only checked by the 
depth of snow, while on the south its barrier is the ocean. During the month of October, the turkey is 
at its best, being then fat, and having fully recovered from the exhausting effects of the mating season. 
The young birds also at this time of the year are well grown, although nothing like their adult size and 
weight; later in the season, the flocks scatter, but in October this has not yet occurred. 

Wild turkey are becoming extremely scarce in many sections where they once abounded, while in 
several of the North-Eastern States, in which the bird existed at the advent of the white men, they have been 


long ago exterminated. 
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A WILD TURKEY HUNT. 


WO years ago, I’ found myself in the Indian Territory, bent on the destruction of some of the 
many wild gobblers, that are to be found in greater numbers there than in any other part of 
North America. I was encamped beside a small stream, a nameless feeder of the Red River, which, in 
its turn, eventually flows to swell the volume of the Mississippi As I have said before, I was in 
camp, with all preparations made for the sport, which I proposed to begin next morning at sunrise. 

It was lovely, clear October weather; weather that made an open-air existence one long, delicious 
dream, and after many difficulties, and the exercise of a diplomacy, that would not have disgraced a . 
Talleyrand, I had secured the services of “Water-which-runs” (I dare not attempt the Indian for this 
cognomen), acknowledged by all to be the best turkey caller in the territory. But, though so gifted, 
Water-which-runs presented a most singular appearance. His dress was a mixture of the white man’s 
and the savage’s; an old pair of army pants covered his lower limbs, while his hair was braided, stained 
and decorated with eagle’s feathers. 

Many natives shoot the gobblers with a shot gun; but I had made up my mind that I would 
use either a small bore rifle or nothing. I had selected a Winchester; with such a weapon, I felt that, 
once the sights aligned on some proud turkey’s head, I had only to press the sensitive trigger and he 
would become mine. 

An hour before sunrise, Water-which-runs was stirring, and, a few minutes later, I was following 
him down to the belt of timber which lined the stream, brushing the moisture from the dew-laden 
grasses at each step. My guides movements became stealthy as a cat’s so soon as we had entered the 
belt of woodlands, and I was feign to imitate his caution as well as I could. Arrived at a huge 
prostrate tree trunk, Water-which-runs indicated, by a motion of the head and hand, that we were to 
conceal ourselves behind it. No sooner was this done than he began most admirably to imitate the 
clucking of the hen turkey, by the aid of a bone from the wing of the bird. For some time his call 
met with no response, and I began to fear the little rifle would get no chance to speak that morning; 
when I saw Water-which-runs’ eyes sparkle (snap would, perhaps, express my meaning better), and by a 
nudge he intimated to me that he heard turkey coming. It was some minutes longer before my 
duller civilized ear caught the sound of a gobbler’s challenge, and fully a quarter of an hour before 
the noise of the approaching turkeys’ feet, sounding like raindrops pattering on the fallen leaves, became 
audible. There were a number of birds in the flock, hens and half-grown young, and one old gobbler, 
filled with a sense of his own overwhelming importance, still quite ready apparently to add another hen 
to his seraglio. 

Not more than fifty yards now separated me from the turkeys, and the moment of action was 
rapidly approaching, when the reward for my long journey from the Eastern seaboard was to come. The 
barrel was gently slid over the log until the bead was in line with the old gobblers head. A steady 
squint through the sights, a trigger pressed with bated breath, and the leaden pellet had sped its way. 

Yes; the gobbler was down sure enough; and how his harem did scatter. The intervening 
ground was soon cleared, and I had the satisfaction of handling and admiring, for the first time a wild 


turkey’s metallic plumage. 
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THE BLUEFISH. 


POMATOMUS SALTATRIX. (GILL.) 


HIS is a sea fish that has almost as many names as it has rays in its long second 


dorsal fin. It comes within one of being called by the three national colors, for it 
is known as white fish and bluefish, and for the third, green fish takes the place of 


red. Horse mackerel and skipjack; snapping mackerel, blue snappers, tailors, and 


skip mackerel are some of the names by which the bluefish is known at different ages 
. and in different waters. It has a wide range, being common from Florida to Maine 
on the Atlantic coast; it is prized in the markets of the Mediterranean, and has been seen at Malta, 
along the coast of Syria, and about the Canary Islands. It is frequently described as the voracious, 
ravenous, piratical, or rapacious bluefish, and it is a pronounced carnivorous fish. 

Prof. Baird said of it: “There is no parallel in point of destructiveness to the bluefish among the 
marine species on our coast, whatever may be the case among some of the carnivorous fish of the South 
Ecmonteen waters. The bluefish has been well likened to an animated chopping machine, the business of 
which is to cut to pieces and otherwise destroy as many fish as possible in a given space of time. Going 
in large schools in pursuit of fish, not much inferior to themselves in size, they move along like a pack 
of hungry wolves, destroying everything before them.” This is the serious charge against the bluefish, and 
it is well established that it destroys more fish than it can possibly eat. In the wake of a school of 
bluefish is found pieces of fish, blood, and fishes with only pieces bitten out of them and left to die. 

It is pleasanter to regard this butcher of the sea in another light. As the striped bass has been 
called the salmon of the surf, so the bluefish has been called the trout of the sea. In size it runs from 
five to twenty pounds; the schools that appear on the coast in the summer averaging from five to seven 
pounds, and those that appear in October, from eight to sixteen pounds. In color the bluefish is a greenish 
blue above, shading to a silvery belly, with a black blotch at the base of the pectoral fin. The second 
dorsal and anal fins are long and low, and the tail deeply forked. The upper and lower jaw has each its 
complement of strong, unequal teeth in a single series,— teeth which sever a line readily if they come in 
contact with it. 

It is strange that a fish so important as a food fish, that comes to our shores in vast schools, and 
is caught early and late, should not make known its spawning season, but it is not known at what precise 
time the bluefish spawns. Some observers fix the time as early as June, and others as late as August ; 
and these observations are based largely upon the size of the young bluefish, and the adult fish being 
captured without spawn. There is good reason for believing that the bluefish does not spawn in our 
in-shore waters, and equally good reason for believing that they do spawn in the Gulf of Mexico. The 
menhaden is considered to be the chief diet of the bluefish; but it will eat fish of any and all kinds. 
It is a remarkably strong, active fish, a rapid swimmer and game fighter, and, with light tackle, affords 


most excellent sport; and, after furnishing the sport, it is a rare good fish on the table. 
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SAILING, FOR BEDE oink 


2 iaaaes there is no salt-water fish sought more eagerly by the fisherman than the blue-fish; and 
there are half a dozen different ways of catching this sea-tiger, and enormous scores are made by 
any one of them if the fisherman strikes a good school, and there are few poor ones, for they run in 
droves. One may take his choice of watching for a school of bluefish to make inshore and troll on the 
windward side of the school from a row-boat; casting a squid into the surf from the shore, and dragging 
the fish out by main strength; casting a squid with a rod into a school of bluefish from a moving boat; 
chumming and fishing with baited hooks from an anchored boat, or trolling from a sail-boat through a 
school in a good breeze. The last-mentioned style of fishing 1s, perhaps, the most exhilarating; for when 
sailing with a good breeze the strike of a fifteen-pound bluefish is like the thrill of an electric shock. 

Two anglers, who heard that big bluefish were being taken in Buzzard Bay, prepared for a day's 
trolling. They got out, each of them, an old suit of clothes, soft hats, and bought a pair of overalls. The 
tackle was laid cotton lines, pearl and bone squids, and a supply of thumbstalls, if thumbstalls may be 
called tackle. A cat-boat was chartered and the day appointed. The fishermen had no contract to supply 
any of the city markets with bluefish, so each was satisfied to fish with one line, instead of arranging out- 
riggers and multiplying lines in the hope of multiplying fish, T’he morning was foggy; but under the 
influence of the sun the fog melted and disappeared, and a breeze sprang up and freshened, until every- 
thing pulled taut, and the boat ploughed through the water, rising and falling as.if saluting the perfect 
October day. There were other cat-boats bound in the same direction on the same errand. The fishermen 
bent the squids to their lines with a short piece of piano wire, and were ready for business. Soon the 
shrieking, hovering gulls told of the bloody work going on in the water beneath them, and the boat was 
headed in their direction and the lines put over. There was just a whole sail breeze, and the water was 
choppy, not sea enough to make the fishermen wish they had not come to the fish harvest, for everything 
indicated that it was to be a harvest. Now they are fairly into the school, and both lines are plucked 
at almost the same time, but one fish missed. Before the fish that hooked was drawn ten feet, hand over 
hand, the other squid was taken in earnest, and soon two bluefish, of over ten pounds each, were in the 
well of the boat. The fun was fast now. Boats crossed and re-crossed; the gulls screamed singly and 
in chorus as if in glee—or was it in anger that their benefactors should be hooked and hauled to their 
death ? 

Fish followed fish into the well; the lines fairly hissed through the water as the crests of the 
waves struck them taut with a fighting fish, and the fingers burned in spite of thumbstalls. For a moment 
they lost the school; but the boat went about and was into them again. When, at last, they headed for 
home, very tired and exceedingly happy, the well of the boat did look as though the anglers actually had 
taken a small contract to supply their friends with bluefish. Thirty or forty October bluefish, running 
from ten to twelve, or even fourteen pounds each,—the fall run of fish being nearly double the size ot 
those taken in summer,—make a very respectable catch when one foots up the gross weight, and the 
anglers called it a genteel sufficiency, as, with fingers somewhat stiff and sore, they stroked their faces, 
burned with sun and wind, and complacently surveyed the glistening heap of steel-blue scales which 


covered so much that was good to eat when broiled or baked. 
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THE VIRGINIA DEER. 


CARIACUS VIRGINIANUS. (JORDAN.) 


ALLED by many in the East and West the red or common deer, no animal is better 
known to all classes than the Virginia deer. Many sections of the United States 
harbor not the giant moose or the noble wapiti, but nearly all hold this ubiquitous 
animal, although it may be locally called by some other name. 


There is every excuse for different nomenclatures bestowed by those ignorant of 


the teachings of natural history, for there can apparently be little in common between 
the small eighty-pound buck of Florida and Arizona, and the imposing stag, with massive antlers and 
honest two hundred and fifty pounds of succulent venison, of Maine or Michigan. Yet they are the 
same animal, merely obeying well-known laws. It frequents alike woodland or prairie, high mountains, 
valleys, and plains—even marshy swamps. 

When these deer are in their short, bright summer coat, they are said to be “in the red”; and 
after the frosty nights of autumn have stimulated a freer growth of protecting hair, “in the blue.” The 
throat, and under surface of the tail, are always white. The horns are small, symmetrically bending 
forward; shed in spring, and renewed annually. The rutting period is in October and November, and 
the doe brings forth two fawns in May or June, according to the latitude. For food, the Virginia deer feeds 
in summer principally on grass and lily pads, and in autumn on bracken, etc., as well: in winter, when 
hard driven for the means of subsistence, even bark and moss is devoured. Most of their feeding is done 
at night, or about daybreak and sundown, in clear weather, and the midday hours are passed by the deer 


lying on the sheltered and sunny sides of any low rolling hills that may be on their range; or else on 


the level plains, they le up in the dense thickets near water during the day, until just before sunset, when | 


they come down to drink and feed. There are few wild animals that are quicker of hearing or of smell 
than the Virginia deer; but they seem oftentimes dull of sight. Minnesota was once noted for the number 
of deer within its borders; but they have been thinned off very rapidly of late years. During October the 
bucks roam the forest, seeking the does, and later in the season the deer, when found, are in pairs. The 
bucks, during the cool autumn nights, frequent the “jack” oak ridges, and the marks made by their pawing 
and stamping easily reveal their presence to the experienced hunter. 

During the summer these animals frequent the edges of the woodlands; but after cold weather sets 
in, the heavy timber and big woods, feeding largely upon the hazel and red-willow. Indeed, it is not 
unusual for the animals to hang round lumber works, and feed during the night upon the fant etc, that 
grow on the trunks of the fallen trees) The Virginia deer is a high and graceful leaper, and progresses 
when jumped by a series of bounds; it is easily alarmed, but does not run far when started, unless closely 
pursued. When cattle were first taken into some sections, this species was not so plentiful as other game, 
but now they are generally more numerous, owing to the fact that the market hunter finds their pursuit 
unprofitable, and, also, that they do not fly from the neighborhood of man, as do the other species, and 


have no objection to associating with the farmers’ cattle. 
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SONPOIN cle Daan. 


Res sportsman has his pet weakness for some particular branch of his art; it may be quail 
shooting, or it may be grizzly bear hunting. When the breezes of autumn impart their fragrant 
breath to the air, I love above everything to still-hunt the Virginia deer. No other pleasure compares 
with the pursuit of the buck, in my eyes, and I have tried nearly every sport that is possible on this 
great continent. I have shot the “called” anes and followed the big-horn over blood-curdling precipices, 
but I always return more satisfied than ever to my first love, the so-called common deer. 

I must confess I would give up much before I would consent to relinquish my autumn still-hunt. 
Last fall it was only by the most dogged perseverance and. determination that I indulged in my favorite 
sport. I had been ill all the summer, and when September arrived the doctor shook his head on my 
proposing an early start for the woods. There is nothing like opposition to increase the stubbornness of 
an obstinate man, and mid-October saw me comfortably encamped under the pines. True, I was not 
able to work very hard, although I did manage to successfully still-hunt a deer or two; but my favorite 
plan was to seek a pile of drift-wood, that choked the little stream a mile or so above camp, and _ there 
loaf away the pleasant still sunny October afternoons, book in hand and rifle at side; for it was a famous 
place for deer, they often availing themselves of the natural bridge, or coming down to the shores to drink. 
I hoped, eventually, to get a shot or two from behind the big hemlock log that served me as a seat. 

At last the chance came. One evening I had lingered until sunset, half drowsy and wholly 
contented, when, closing the book I had been reading, I rose to go; almost as I did so my ear caught 
the sound of stealthy footsteps coming down the bank, and in an instant my rifle was in my hand, and 
I was snugly ensconced behind the before-mentioned log. 

Then I saw one of the daintiest forest scenes I ever hope to see, for softly emerging from the 
heavy shelter of the trees stepped a magnificent buck. His antlers were cleared of their velvet, and the 
fast-disappearing rays of the setting sun were reflected from his sleek sides, while the under parts seemed 
white as the driven snow, when contrasted with his dun side. He was suspicious (when is a deer other- 
wise ?) and sniffed cautiously in every direction before venturing to the edge. of the stream to quench his 
thirst. Even then, with only a few mouthfuls swallowed, the splash of a diving musk-rat caused this great 
buck to start backward, ready to fly should anything fresh alarm his fears. I saw the time for action 
had arrived, and that if I wished to admire the noble animal longer, it would be wiser to transfer him 
into venison first. It was .an easy shot, just such a one as the users of tiny bores delight in, and as 
I aligned the fore sight upon the beautiful shoulder, I felt that except for a miss fire he was mine. 

Upon receiving the shot the buck wheeled rapidly round, threw back his head, and tried to gain 
the friendly shelter of the forest; but before reaching the timber he fell, to rise no more, and by the 
time I reached him he was quite dead. The express bullet I had used having penetrated into the cavity 
of the chest, had blown the upper portion of the heart to pieces, killing very quickly. I have noticed that 
any animal shot through the upper part of the heart goes but a very short distance; while those shot 
through the lower portion sometimes ne for miles. The noise of the shot had brought one of the men 
from camp to see what luck I had had, and between us we soon gralloched the buck, and hanging him 


by the heels from a bough, returned joyously to camp. 
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THE PINNATED GROUSE. 


(TYMPANUCHUS AMERICUS.) 


NOWN commonly as the “prairie hen,’ this is one of the most typical of the 


American grouse. It is ranked by naturalists as of the Order, Gallinze, Sub-order, 


Phasiani, Family, Tetraonidz, Sub-Family, Tetraonine, Genus, Tympanuchus. 


The true pinnated grouse is an inhabitant of the prairies. In more precise 
terms its habitat is the level and open lands of the Western states, nearly to the foot- 
4 hills; it used to be especially abundant in Illinois, but at present Iowa, Missouri, the 
eastern half of Minnesota, southeastern Dakota, middle and eastern Kansas, Nebraska, Arkansas, and 
eastern Texas, are the favorite haunts of the bird. 

The eastern variety of this grouse, which once existed wherever it found open barrens and heaths, is 
now nearly extinct, and confined to the island of Martha’s Vineyard. This variety is known as T. cupido, 
and differs from the western bird in being smaller, having more reddish brown above, less white below, 


shorter legs, and the neck-tuft feathers narrower and acutely, instead of obtusely, lance pointed, and with but 


four or five, instead of seven to ten, rigid feathers. The eastern variety also differs from the prairie hen, 


in being more of a woodland bird, and given to frequenting scrubby tracts of oak and pine. Var. pal- 
lidicinctus is a variety found in western Texas, known as the Lesser Prairie Hen. Although the bird 
still lingers in the Middle States, the centre of abundance is the Upper Mississippi Valley. Dr. Hayden 
has traced the pinnated grouse to the Niobrara, and it is very plentiful near Council Bluffs. 

The color of the bird’s plumage is a varigated brown; full-grown males are nineteen inches in 
length by twenty-eight inches in extent. The sides of the neck are ornamented with wing-like tufts of 
feathers. Beneath are two naked bare spaces, which are distended at times during the breeding season. 
In weight the bird varies from two pounds to nearly three pounds. The cocks are very pugnacious about 
the mating period, and fierce battles take place between them for the hens. Nests are usually constructed 
about May rst, although the date varies with the latitude; when this is made on low land a wet spring 
is most disastrous, for although when the first brood is destroyed a second is raised; these latter are 
invariably small and late. Twelve to eighteen eggs are laid, of a pale greenish gray color. The female 
pinnated grouse sets twenty-one days, and the chicks are able to run the very first day after birth. At this period 
of their existence they are very partial to insects, which the hen catches for them until they are able to do so 
for themselves. They grow quickly, and by Aug. 15th are fully grown, but seem weak on the wing, and 
very tame; during this month they frequent stubbles of wheat and oats during the early morning, especially 
such as are well grown up with rag-weed or flax stubbles or bean patches. About 1o am. the grouse 
take to the long prairie grass, and do not return to feed until afternoon; this is the programme during 
warm August weather. When they return to the stubbles they lie well to a dog, and give fine shooting. 
On damp days they do not quit them at all unless flushed. About Oct. rst they pack, and 
become wild. ‘T’hese grouse sleep on the ground or on fences, and on frosty mornings on trees; in wild 
sections they feed on insects and buds, near farms on corn as well; in fact, they seem to be changing 


their habits with the advent of civilization. 
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A DAY WITH THE CHICKENS. 


N° bird is more distinctly American than the prairie chicken. Other lands have their representative 

grouse, but the family reaches its highest development in North America; while, doubtless, the 
noblest member from the sportsman’s point of view is the bird under consideration. I had shot all our 
Eastern game birds since boyhood; but it was not until two years ago that an opportunity presented itself 
to enjoy the excitement of prairie-chicken shooting. 

An old school-fellow, who had been lost sight of for many years, crossed my path, and after a 
luncheon at Delmonico’s, extracted a promise from me that I would absent myself from my practice on 
the following August, and visit his quarters in a lonely army post in Dakota. 

I kept my promise; and, although, I must confess, the great burnt-up prairies, that stretched around 
the fort, had not the charm for me that our Eastern landscapes possess, the warmth of my friend’s welcome 
soon caused me to feel at home. I don’t suppose anybody ever yet forgot their first day’s grouse shooting ; 
I know I never shall. I seem to see the scene as clearly to-day as if it were only yesterday that I was 
calling to Rex to “down charge” while I reloaded, after killing my first prairie chicken. 

In the grey of the morning my friend’s orderly rapped at my door and rudely disturbed a dream, 
wherein I was slaughtering huge pinnated grouse as big as turkeys, with a continuously repeating shot 
gun that required no reloading and never heated. A substantial breakfast and we were jolting over the 
prairie towards a point where my friend assured me birds were numerous. The dog was tumbled out, 
and being keen as we were ourselves, raced off, quartering his ground quite up to field trial form. Ah! 
Rex has a point! As guest, it fell to my lot to take the shot, and it was with quickened pulse that I 
strode towards the spot where I knew the bird must be. The rise was exactly fifteen yards, for I paced 
it afterwards, and at a point just twenty-seven from where I stood, a few detached feathers were clinging 
to the low bushes, marking the position of as handsome a cock as ever tested a gunner’s skill. As the 
smoke drifted aside, my friend made a neat shot at another close-lying bird that rose almost under Rex’s 
nose; remarking, as he blew the powder smoke from the barrel, ere inserting another shell, that we were 
“going to make a good bag.” 

The sport continued fast and furious until about ten o'clock, when the birds seemed suddenly to 
have deserted the bushes and covert, and to have taken to the high prairie grass, where they rose wild 
before the dog. 

My friend, being an old hand at the sport, had desisted half an hour or so before, as his experi- 
ence had told him that unless the skies were overcast, little could be gained by shooting after ten o'clock. 

By four o'clock the dog was again at work, and the breech loaders ringing out the fate of the 
grouse. The sport was, if anything, better than in the morning; and when, at last, night threw her dark 
mantle between us and the birds, the wagon rattled back to barracks with three happy men, a terribly 
foot-sore dog, and seventeen and a half brace of prairie chickens. I had tasted of the delights of this 
sport, and henceforth was doomed to pine for the prairie and the prairies’ sport every succeeding year, 


I only hope to visit that lonely post again next autumn. 
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THE BIG-HORN. 


[OVIS MONTANA. ] 


| HE mountain sheep exists on nearly all the higher ranges and bad lands of the west, 


from the Missouri to the Pacific. Its habitat is, therefore, a vast one: from Alaska to 
New Mexico and the Rockies to the Pacific; but it is supposed to be much more 
abundant north of the forty-ninth parallel than nearer the equator. The rougher the 
fa) country the more thoroughly is it suited to the tastes of the big-horn; for it 1s thoroughly 
Avy” at home amongst the crags and precipices of the most rugged Sierras. 
Reais occasionally, weigh up to three hundred pounds, though two hundred and eighty pounds is 
a large animal; the length from the nose to the tip of the short tail is, in an adult specimen, six feet; 
and the height at the shoulder, three feet five inches. The noble horns of this wild sheep occasionally 
girth nineteen inches round the base, and weigh forty pounds; with the exception of the Asiatic Ovis 
ammon, which is still larger, the big-horn is, undoubtedly, the proudest mountain animal that can fall to 
the sportsman’s rifle. 

The general color of the mountain sheep is a dark brown (in summer or early fall), with the legs, 
belly, and a triangular patch upon the buttocks, white; the coat is short, coarse, and crisp in autumn, 
erowing gradually longer in winter, so that before spring the older rams look quite white. Under the 
outer coat of. hair, exists another of soft wool, which alone could enable the hardy big-horn to withstand 
the terrible rigors and severities of the localities it affects. 

The female is much smaller than the ram; and, although provided with horns, they are straight, and 
considerably less in girth and weight than those of the male. 

The rutting season is in November, and during its continuance, the big rams are found associated 
with the bands containing the ewes and younger males; but at all other times of the year they are to be 
found apart in small herds, consisting only of such fully adult males. Six to twelve is the usual size of 
a herd; but, occasionally fifty animals have been observed together. After rutting the rams become very 
poor and out of condition, and feeling the want of better and more abundant food than the high, barren 
regions they frequent can afford, leave their craggy homes, for the rich table-lands; and this is the only 
occasion on which they are ever found on the plains. On such occasions a sentry is always left on some 
adjacent butte, generally an old ewe. As may be imagined, under such conditions stalking is difficult; 
but occasionally these wild sheep have been “run” on horseback. Can they be surprised by a stealthy 
approach round the shoulder of some butte, while at least six hundred yards of open prairie separates them 
from the nearest rocks, a good horseman, well mounted, should be tolerably certain of success. 

Big-horn are cunning in the extreme, and very tenacious of life; their flesh is the most delicious 
the west affords. The ewe brings forth late in May or early in June, and soon takes her kids to join the 
band, in which the ewes, lambs, and younger rams keep together. 

All the members of these flocks are wonderful climbers and agile in the extreme, and keenly alert 
to danger from below, but less suspicious of harm from above; hence experienced hunters usually attempt to 


stalk the animals from that point. 


2 


A HUNT ABOVE TIMBER LINE. 


Slices bighorn is a shy beast; the localities it frequents, dangerous and difficult of access, and the 
absolutely necessary expenditure of cash prohibitive to many, so there is little danger of the species 
becoming extinct. 

Last summer I determined to add at least one head of the mountain ram to my collection of 
trophies, and by good luck, more than by good management, got on to a good ground for the game by 
the 1st of October. The exact locality I may not reveal, as I intend returning to the same range this 
autumn; suffice it to say my hunting was done in Idaho. 

Our camp was situated close to timber line, sheltered from the sudden and fierce mountain 
squalls by a belt of gnarled and stunted pines that also supplied us with excellent fuel. The race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong; and although my guide and myself had toiled over miles 
and miles of mountain wastes nearly every day, and had seen much game, our skinning knives were as yet 
innocent of the blood of a mountain sheep. 

There are so many factors that enter into the killing of one of these animals, that the problem 
becomes anything but simple. Firstly, an object of an uncertain color has to be picked out, at the distance 
of half a mile, from the thousand and one boulders, bushes, etc., that appear to be its exact counterparts. 
Then, without informing the wary animal of its danger, an approach to within two hundred and fifty yards 
must be made; all of which is considerably easier to talk or write about than to do. I have sometimes 
had to cross places, before reaching some coveted position, that would make a fly shudder, and a monkey 
chatter with fright, and, as well, the actual shooting requires a good head and steady hand. 

But at length our perseverance was rewarded, and early in the second week of our sojourn in those 
elevated regions I succeeded in dining off a quarter of mountain mutton of my own shooting. 

Bighorn drink very early in the morning, and remain but a few minutes near the water course 
before retiring to some almost inaccessible ledge, where, after feeding, they lie down in a sheltered nook 
commanding a wide and unobstructed view of all beneath. Like Ajax they are invulnerable at all points 
but one; if the stalker can get above his quarry he may chance to get a good shot. 

My first ram was, however, secured by chance. One of the men had noticed a band of sheep 
upon a perfectly impracticable ledge, and conceived the plan of driving them over some open ground 
(where he proposed I should place myself), by appearing to the animals from the opposite side of their 
position. 

It took him fully two hours to turn the flank of the game, and all that time I was in mortal fear 
our plans would miscarry; but, at length, I saw the sheep bound to their feet and start rapidly in my 
direction. When within range I took a hasty shot at the finest head—and missed! The second was, 
however, better placed, and the old ram fell with a broken back. 

Ere I had reloaded, the remainder of the band were out of sight; but I had secured my trophy, 
and, not being a butcher, was content. The ram weighed, as it fell, two hundred and ninety pounds, and 
the horns measured thirty-two inches along the curve — magnificent trophies. We arrived in camp tired, 
but well satisfied with the outcome of our strategy. I feel very sure that when the scenery, pure mountain 


air, and health-giving exercise are all considered, hunting bighorn is the finest sport America affords. 
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THE CANADA GOOSE. 


[BRANTA CANADENSIS. ] 


F the order Anseres; sub-order Lamellirostral; family Amnatidee; sub-family Anserinz; 


genus Branta; Branta canadensis, or the Canada goose, is one of the most important 
and imposing birds that frequent North America. 


With a length of three feet, an extent of five feet, and a weight of twelve 


pounds, the arrival of this superb goose is hailed with delight by the inhabitants of the 


fur countries, and the sportsmen of more temperate climes. The following varieties of 


~ the Canada goose have been recognized by naturalists: (a.) var. hutchinsii, or Hutchins's 
goose, breeding in the Arctic regions, and migrating along a belt which includes the plains and Mississippi 
Valley, the Pacific coast, and even Eastern Asia; (b.) var. occidentalis, or white-cheeked goose, frequenting 
the Pacific coast from Sitka to California, during the winter; (c.) var. minima, or cackling goose, found 
throughout the west and Alaska. | 

When migrating these birds fly high, if the weather be bright; if, on the contrary, it is foggy, they 
fly low, sometimes not more than thirty or forty feet above the ground. A very welcome sound is the 
honking of the wild goose in springtime, for it tells that the season of birds and flowers is at hand; though 
from the fact that Branta canadensis is a very early arrival, there is oftentimes an interim between 
the coming of the wild fowl and the coming of the flowers; but it should be remembered that they cover 
fifty degrees of latitude in their migrations. When first these birds arrive upon the prairies of Dakota from 
the south they are very thin, but soon recover their plumpness after’ a diet of the farmers’ corn; in the 
east, on the contrary, they arrive at Prince Edward’s Island fat and in good order, to fall off, however, 
rapidly in flesh, owing to scarcity of food. It is sad, but true, that this useful and sport-giving bird 1s 
rapidly forsaking certain sections which have been over-shot; but it will probably be impossible for any 
amount of shooting to exterminate them, as they can, and do, breed in safety, far from civilized man and 
his deadly weapons and snares. 

In the west a favorite resort is always the great pasture lands; they fly to these early, if the 
weather is warm, but on cold, windy days they are considerably later. When a gale is blowing they are 
shot in numbers, by gunners who lie in wait behind the osage hedges, etc. of the west; in calm weather 
they fly so high that it is useless to try flight-shooting; if they are required, a blind must be constructed 
in some corn-field which the birds frequent. 

The best goose-shooting is in the fall, when the birds are fat, and being accompanied by their 
unsuspicious young, are more easily approached than after a winter's persecution in the southern States. 
They feed on the corn and young fall wheat, and remain on the prairies until frozen out, flying at night 
to marshes and the margins of ponds, far from any towns or tarins: 

Wild geese breed largely on the island of Newfoundland and in Labrador; but only scattered birds 
remain within the United States. They are plentiful on the Platte River, in Minnesota, Texas, and 
California. On the eastern coast more are shot at South Shore and Carrituck than at any other points. 


Hutchins’s goose is the most common variety in many parts of the west, and enormous numbers are shot. 


GOOSE. SHOOTING: 


VER since I was a boy, I have been more attracted by wild-fowling than upland gunning; partly 
E by accident, and partly, I suppose, because my tastes ran that way. 

On the old Virginia plantation, where I was “raised,” we were only across the way from as fine 
fowling as a gunner could desire. Alas! that it should be a thing of the past. Although Chesapeake 
Bay and its contiguous waters are still fairly good, the feathered hosts that winter there are only a fragment 
of the army that thronged its waters forty years ago. 

Now I generally go west for my shooting, and usually get my best bags on or near the Platte 
River, Nebraska. The usual method in vogue out there is to dig a grave-like hole in the middle of some 
corn-field (memo.: get this done by proxy), lay a few corn-stalks about it, set out some silhouette decoys, 
and await events. Although this plan is, undoubtedly, the most deadly, and invariably yields the heaviest 
returns, still there are other ways of indulging in a “wild-goose chase.” 

I was staying last fall with a rough, but well-meaning, Scandinavian farmer, who was the proud 
owner of three live geese decoys. These we would anchor off a bar in the Platte as a lure to their wild 
brethren. As a rule, during still fine weather, we did no good; but whenever one of those celebrated 
prairie zephyrs was bowing the tall prairie grass, we could keep our guns warm. My host had a black 
mongrel that he called a “spanell,” and I have pitied the poor brute from the bottom of my heart, when, 
on some bitterly cold day, he was sent to retrieve a goose or duck. In the West good dogs are not 
always found; and although our little companion was rather small, he nearly always brought his bird 
ashore. 

One morning last season—I remember it well —I got every bird I fired at, a most unusual thing 
in wild-fowling. - I was using a heavy ten-bore, and loading with 1 1-4 0z. B. shot and 4 1-2 drms. of powder. 
The birds came sailing into the river from the corn-fields about 10 a.m., and, swinging head to wind, many 
drew near, attracted by our decoys. At such short range every shot told, and soon my farmer friend 
became almost wild with delight, as he calculated the number of geese he would be able to freeze for 
winter use. 

There are a few hints that may be worth jotting down here. Do not be deceived by the seemingly 
slow flight of a goose, for it really travels very much faster than any duck, and, unless a generous allow- 
ance be made for this, the bird will be found a little short. Small shot is useless; it will rattle on the 
hard quills of a goose like hail on a shingled roof, and do about as much damage. I always found that, 
when the geese were hanging against the wind, and about to alight, if I aimed at the base of the black 
ring round the neck, my shot was sure to be successful. 

A wounded goose is a terrible runner. Sometimes (especially when shooting from a blind in the 
corn-field), one would come down wing- tipped — “ di-angularly” I think my friend called it—and on 
reaching mother earth, if I had no second barrel ready, make off with the speed of a greyhound. 

Geese are far less plentiful than they once were in most places; but I do not think they are 


decreasing very rapidly; most probably they have merely shifted their quarters. 
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THE WAPITI. 


[CERVUS CANADENSIS. ] 


LK, as these deer are invariably called by Western hunters, sometimes stand sixteen 
hands high at the shoulder, and carry antlers that weigh half a hundred weight. 
Horns weighing forty-four pounds have been frequently secured, and the animals 
carrying such sets have usually scaled something over one thousand pounds, live weight. 


As late as 1879, large bands of two thousand animals used to be met by hunters 


“ during the fall, when the wapiti were shifting to winter quarters amongst the sheltered 


parks of dhe Banile It has been observed that the largest antlers are not found on the bulls that live 
on the plains, but rather on those shot about the timber line, near the summits of the range. Wapiti 
shed their horns later than other deer, viz, in April; and they also vary more than do other members of 
the same family in the date their antlers become clean—the operation by which this is done being 
known as “shaking” by the hunters. About that season (August and September), the deer inhabit the 
desert uplands or dense forests, near timber line; they can climb steep ledges, and descend the most 
precipitous slopes in safety; when too perpendicular for any other method, they have been observed sliding 
on their haunches with antlers thrown back on the flanks and forelegs straight out. Wapiti “whistle ” — 
as their challenge during the rutting season is called —from September until November. During this 
period the bulls fight furiously, and often kill one another by repeated thrusts of their huge antlers, 
which occasionally measure sixty-eight inches in extreme length. 

This noblest of American deer once inhabited nearly every state in the Union, preferring the 
woodlands and the mountains, to the open, shelterless prairie; by about 1829, however, the last wapiti 
had been driven from Illinois, though so late as 1877 a few still lingered in the lower penninsular of 
Michigan and in Minnesota. In California, elk were once very abundant, but are now extremely scarce, 
owing to the unrestrained ravages of the skin hunter. They still exist, in continually decreasing numbers, 
in Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia. Wapiti are an exception to the general rule, as the 
southern specimens attain to the largest size, whereas the contrary is the case with most of the deer tribe. 
The cow produces one calf, which is spotted, and much resembles the fawn of the red deer. When 
once started, elk often travel long distances before they stop, and usually place some river between them- 
selves and their pursuers, and, as they can, and do, trot rapidly, it does not take them very long to 
cover a score or two of miles. Elk soon leave any country where men become numerous. 

The scarcity of elk has been brought about by the skin hunter, who— although he did not begin 
operations until 1872, when a firm of Fort Benton traders fitted out the first parties—ain fifteen years had 
reduced the elk and buffalo to the verge of extinction. The color of the elk in summer is a bay, and 
in winter darker, while at all seasons, except when the new coat is growing, the bull wears a mane. 
The cow is considerably smaller, and lacks antlers. The rutting season over, the bulls are very much 
run down in flesh, but quickly recuperate and are fat by December. The cows leave the bulls towards 
spring and withdraw to solitary thickets, in which they calve. The wapiti is a promiscuous feeder, 
grasses, leaves, and twigs being equally enjoyed; but when driven by hunger, they can subsist upon 


coarse food. 
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STALKING THE WAPITI. 


SUPPOSE every sportsman has his favorite game to hunt, and I am certain there is none which 
| arouses my enthusiasm to such an extent as the American wapiti. I would travel further, hunt longer, 
submit to more discomfort, to bag a bull elk—as most hunters will insist on calling the male animal — 
than any of our big game. It had been so frequently stated that the wapiti was nearly extinct, that I 
had begun to think I was never to have the pleasure of staying one of these noble animals, and, in fact, 
so wrote my old college chum, who was a prosperous ranchman in Colorado. “Never fear,’ he wrote 
back, “visit me and I will show you more wapiti than you ever dreamed existed.” I would not have 
believed this possible; but to convince me of the correctness of his statement he enclosed several photo- 
graphs. One was indorsed, “ My winter's supply of meat.” It showed a great number of these animals 
hanging about the home ranch house, which had been killed by my friend. Another photograph showed 
a band of over a hundred wapiti standing in a valley, and which my friend had actually photographed 
alive and in their wild state. This was evidence enough that wapiti existed still in no inconsiderable 
numbers; and as the letter concluded with the words, “Come out and help me get my next winter's supply 
of meat,” I was not slow to reply, “I will be there;” and a few weeks later found me at that sportsman’s 
elysium. 

It was in the month of September, and my chum, who had lost the keen edge of his appetite 
for hunting, by the abundance of game generally about him, suggested waiting until October, when “elk” 
would come down from the mountains and could be killed in the valleys near home. Wait two or three 
weeks, after waiting forty years, and wapiti within ten miles? No, never! and my enthusiastic outburst 
resulted in arousing considerable interest in my lethargical friend. “Well, well, we will off to the moun- 
tains to-morrow,” said my friend; and before dawn we had started from the ranch. Reaching the foot- 
hills we halted for breakfast, and by noon were well up in the mountains. A lunch and a siesta by my 
companion —something impossible for me with my mind filled with thoughts of game; so I occupied the time 
in sighting on an imaginary elk with an empty rifle. 

Late in the afternoon we started out for game, and mile after mile we covered. It began to look 
as though we should not find much on that day, when my friend suddenly halted and quietly dropped to 
the ground, motioning me to keep quiet. I knew game must be near at hand, and, looking as my chum 
directed, I saw, some six hundred yards away, a band of wapiti. It was a long and tedious stalk, but 
by careful work we approached to within about one hundred and twenty yards. There was one lordly 
buck, with grand antlers, in the band, and, like every tyro, I thought of him alone; lying prone, I took 
deliberate aim with my rifle, slowly pressed the trigger; a sharp report, followed by several others in quick 
succession, a terrible confusion of animals and wild plunging and jumping. In the midst of the chaos I 
saw my bull was down, and before I could reach the spot he was dead. My chum had killed two, and 
one of us badly wounded a fourth, which was later despatched. It was too late to return to the ranch, 
so, “gralloching” the animals, we hoisted them into the trees; and after a hearty supper of wapiti kidney, 


we rolled ourselves in our blankets and slept the sleep of tired hunters. 
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